Third Scries, 
No. 8, Vol. II. 


OCTOBKR, 191 I. 


THE LIBRARY. 

CAMBRIDGE FRAGMENTS. 

N the afternoon of May 23rd, 1911, 
the Master of Christ’s sent me a 
message asking if I could call on him. 
When I arrived he told me that in 
the work of restoration at the Lodge 
the workmen had found the original beams of the 
ceiling of the entrance hall, covered by a paper 
with a black and white design, on the other side 
of which there appeared to be some early printing. 
The Lodge had been ‘completed or nearly so’ 1 by 
the end of 1509, so that I was prepared for 
anything. We were not able to go to the Lodge 
until after six o’clock, when the workmen had 
gone, and when we opened the door we found that 
all the paper, or nearly all, had been cleared away. 
It is easier to imagine than to describe our feel¬ 
ings; but luckily we soon found that Mr. Kett, 
who is carrying out the restorations, had very 
carefully preserved every fragment which had been 

1 See Willis & Clark’s ‘Architectural History of the University 
of Cambridge,’ Vol. ii, p. 200. 
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removed. It was important to recover the pattern 
of the design, for which it would be necessary to 
employ a careful draughtsman, and Mr. Edwin 
Wilson undertook the task. The equally delicate 
operation of removing the more recalcitrant 
fragments on the beams was entrusted to Mr. 
A. Baldrey, of the University Library. On the 
following day it appeared that not only the beams 
of the hall, but those of the dining-room also, 
had been covered with this stamped paper; and 
eventually every scrap that could be saved was 
carried off into safe custody at the University 
Library. The design appeared to be printed from 
a wood-block, and on the verso was English black 
letter printing of the type, apparently, of Wynkyn 
de Worde or Pynson. 

One of the first fragments which we looked at 
contained a poem on the death of Henry the 
Seventh, the son of the Lady Margaret who had 
founded the college and died in the same year of 
1509 ; and very soon we found that on the re< 5 to of 
a great mass of the paper, on the side which had 
been affixed to the beams, was a proclamation 
announcing the accession of King Henry the 
Eighth. We found also fragments of another 
proclamation, and of an Indulgence. Incidentally 
we may remind ourselves that Lady Margaret 
was ‘a valuable and early patron to Caxton and 
Wynkyn de Worde, who undertook the com¬ 
position and printing of several books at her 
special desire and command,’ and that Wynkyn 
de Worde in this very year styled himself ‘Printer 
unto the most excellent princess my lady the 
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King’s Grandame.’* All this can be found in the 
Dittionary of National Biography. 

But discoveries were not yet at an end. A day 
or two later, in searching under the boards of the 
floor of the Lady Margaret’s bedroom, which is 
over the dining-room, and under the boards of an 
adjoining room, the workmen found the mummi¬ 
fied remains of four rats, 1 which had taken to 
themselves coverings or shrouds; and upon in¬ 
vestigation these proved to consist of a vellum 
deed relating to the College, some paper docu¬ 
ments relating to Thomas Thompson, who was 
Master of the College from 1510 to 1517, and 
some fragments of printed matter which turned 
out to be part of an early Virgil; four leaves of a 
Horace; two leaves of a primer of Wynkyn de 

1 Mr. Pollard reminds me, on the other hand, that Pynson was 
appointed Royal Printer in 1508, ‘and was thus the only man 
who could print Proclamations.’ 

* The Master of Christ’s sends me the following note on the 
four mummified rats: Under the floor boards, and between them 
and the ground-floor ceiling, were found four specimens of 
mummified rats. These were very well preserved, even to the 
tips of their tails. Various anatomical points showed quite clearly 
that these animals belonged to the species Mus rattus —the black 
rat—which is of slenderer build than the now common Norwegian 
rat Mus Dccumanus, which only reached our shores two centuries 
later, has larger ears and a longer tail. These specimens were 
dried up, with the skin still covering the bones, except in places. 
According to Helm, this rat was not known in Europe till the 
*Volkerwanderung.* There is no word for ‘rat’ in the Welsh 
language. Bell* states that this rat was unknown in our country 
before the middle of the sixteenth century; at least, he says, no 
author more ancient than that period has described, or even 
alluded to it as being in Great Britain, Gesner being the first to 
do so. 

* ‘A History of British Quadrupeds,’ and cd. London, 1874. 
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Wordc; and finally a leaf by Caxton. In addition 
two or three playing cards of the seventeenth 
century were found, and scraps of a child's book, 
printed early in the nineteenth century, which had 
been pasted on to a piece of thick paper. 

Such briefly was the nature of the find, and I 
believe that it is of sufficient interest to set out an 
account of each of these objects in detail. First, 
it must be understood that it was quite out of the 
question to leave the paper in position. The 
paper had perished where it had not been covered 
by the ink; and it was owing no doubt to some 
quality of the pigment, oily or otherwise, that 
anything was still left. The design was appar¬ 
ently printed from a single wood-block, measuring 
16 by ii inches, and consisted of a conventional 
pine-cone centre surrounded by strap-work and 
flying birds. In the middle of the border of the 
long sides is the mark of the artist, a Lombardic 
* H ’ on the left, and a bird, facing to the specta¬ 
tor's right, on the right. The design is Venetian- 
in character, 1 but who is the artist ? I turned to 
Sir Sidney Colvin’s monumental ‘Early Engraving 
and Engravers in England,’ and almost the first 
name which met my eye (Introduction, p. 5) was 
the insidiously suggestive one of Hieronymus Cock 
(1510-70), * printseller-engraver,’ of Antwerp. 

A print seller-engraver like Hieronymus Cock, one of 
the earliest and most a&ive of his tribe, received into his 
workshop instructors from Italy, sent pupils of his own 

1 Mr. T. D. Barlow thinks that it is an imitation of the 
Venetian designs for stamped leather, which were copied from 
the Persian. 
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out to work there in return, and carried on an interna¬ 
tional commerce in engravings more extensive perhaps 
than any which has existed since. 1 

Sir Sidney Colvin gives reproductions of speci¬ 
mens of the work of what I take to be another 
member of the same family, Pieter Koeck, of Alost 
(1502-50), and as to both of these men informa¬ 
tion may be found in Bryan V ‘Dictionary of 
Printers and Engravers.’ There is a suspiciously 
fascinating trend in the direction of an artist of 
the name of Cock, though this may be fatally 
misleading. Is it possible that the designer may 
have been an earlier member of the family ? It is, 
moreover, well to remember that the date of the 
wood-block has not yet been ascertained. Sir 
Sidney Colvin himself, who has been consulted, 
suggests* a second theory. He thinks the block 
was made for stamping velvet, of which trace may 
be found at Lyons or elsewhere; that the mark 
is probably a marque de fabrique; and that the im¬ 
pressions on paper were sent round as a pattern. It 
is not easy, however, to see how this view is consistent 
with the faCt that the impressions were printed on 
the back of English broadsides and regularly affixed 
in a prominent position in a building of so much 
importance. It is possible to claim that we have 
here the earliest known example of paper with a 
stamped design, in use for a decorative purpose 
in England. The earlier custom was to use a 
stencilled pattern on the surface itself, and Mr. T. G. 
Jackson has found an example at St. Cross, near 

1 Op. at. * In lift., July 18th, 1911. 
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Winchester, as the work of Cardinal Beaufort 
about 1500.' Dr. W. Morley Fletcher, who has 
paid particular attention to the history of interior 
arrangements in Cambridge at Trinity College, has 
found similar designs on the plaster, in the late 
sixteenth century. He has round no trace of 
paper.* 

We come now to the second object of enquiry— 
namely, the printed matter upon the re6to of the 
paper. Very early came the welcome date, ‘the 
x day of Aprille the fiirste yere of our raigne’; and 
a reference to Lord Crawford’s new volume of 
Tudor and Stuart Proclamations 3 showed us that 
we had a copy of ‘Steele No. 53’ (as I propose to 
call it), hitherto not found in print, but of which 
four manuscript copies are preserved in the Record 

1 In lift, to the Master of Christ’s, July 20th, 1911. Mr. 
Jackson adds that wall papers came in with Queen Anne. 

* He has given me the following extract on room decoration in 
May, 1577: (From Lansdowne MSS. 25, f. 46 [quoted in 
‘Lives and Letters of the Devereux, Earls of Essex,’ by W. B. 
Devereux. London, 1853. Appendix D, p. 489, VoL ii.]). 
Among the parcels which Robert Devereux, 2nd Earl, bought at 
his entrance to his chambers at Trinity College, Cambridge, were, 
inter aha: 20 yards of new green bread serges, £2 16s.; 40 foot 
of quarters under the hangings, 2S. ; new hangings in the study of 
painted cloth, 16s.; for painting both chamber and study overhead, 
5 s. ; shelves in the study, 2s. 6d. And again: Painted cloths in 
the chamber and painting in the bed-chamber, £1 18s. 4d.; a 
great green cloth curtain in the chamber window, 6s.; a piece of 
new painted cloth in the chamber, 3s.; for painting the study, 6d.; 
for a green cloth in the study window, 2s.; etc., etc. 

J ‘Bibliotheca Lindesiana,’ VoL v. A Bibliography of Royal 
Proclamations of the Tudor and Stuart Sovereigns and of others 
published under authority, 1485-1714, with an historical essay 
on their origin and use, by Robert Steele. 2 Vols. Oxford, 
1910. 
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Office. The fragments were so brittle or decayed 
that immediate steps were taken to place them 
between glass, and in the process we found that 
we had the remains of no fewer than eight copies 
of this Proclamation. At the head are two cuts— 
one of the royal arms supported by angels, which 
also occurs in ‘Steele 54’; the other of the King 
and Council, at present not identified in any other 
book. 1 Then we found that fragments belonged 
to another edition of the same Proclamation, more 
elaborately printed, with a woodcut ribbon at the 
top reading ‘The Newe Proclamation,’ with side 
ornaments, line endings, and another ribbon at the 
foot with the words ‘God save the Kynge.’ But 
with all these numerous copies it was still im¬ 
possible to reconstruct the complete text, and 
therefore impossible to fit in the unidentified frag¬ 
ments of this huge jig-saw puzzle. So I wrote to 
Mr. C. Hilary Jenkinson, of the Record Office, 
who, in collaboration with his wife, furnished us 
in a few days with a copy of the only known text. 
It appeared in the process that all the four manu¬ 
script copies there preserved differed verbally from 
one another, and further that our printed text 
contained a whole paragraph (lines 29-36) which 
is not in the manuscript. It is, therefore, worth 
while to reprint the whole Proclamation as now 
recovered, reconstructed from these fragments. 

If we take the plain printed copy as representing 
Edition A, Edition B may be identified by its 

1 The cut is similar in character to those in ‘The Destruction 
of Jerusalem’ [printed by Pynson]. This book also contains the 
florets alluded to in the text. 
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reading ‘mysteryes and ocupacvons’ in the last line 
but one, and ‘Kynge’ in the ribbon. 

We come now to the next fragment, that of the 
Proclamation of Pardon for all crimes committed 
before April 24th, 1509, of which the only copy 
previously known is in our University Library 
at Cambridge, and catalogued by Mr. Steele as 
No. 54. But again the new fragments arc of 
another edition, and they are further useful as 
containing part of line 21, ‘ff Intrusyons / and 
entries in to the Temporaltyes of Archebusshopes / 
Busshoppes / Abbotes / Priours which is miss¬ 
ing in the edition in the library. This contains, 
as I have said, the cut of the royal arms at top, 
as in our newly-found Steele 53. The new edition 
of No. 54 starts with a large calligraphic initial, 
but of this very little remains.' 

We may now pass to the poem on the death of 
Henry the Seventh. At the head are the royal 
arms of England and France, and below are two 
florets, which are so familiar in English printing 
of this date. There are four fragments altogether, 
the first containing the arms and florets and the 
beginnings of five lines. The other three preserve 
a substantial part of five and a half seven-line 
stanzas, and these are here printed in full, with a 
promise from the Editor that space shall be found 
in a future number to print any reasonable attempt 
to complete the mutilated lines. 

1 I hope to be permitted to print the remaining text of this 
edition of the second Proclamation in the forthcoming number of 
the Christ’s College Magazine. 
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Fragments 2 and 3. 


To wryte all his no 
But Englondc may say 
He hath do 

J w 

But cryst on hym haue 

His subjet I was / and his bedeman shal dye 

Our est his son noble Seventh Henry 


O pang 
With th 
Ponder 
For all 
In 
A 


sed is my herte 
of mo a absence 
Kynge whiche lately did departe 
as of hym dyde selce prudence 
sage sapyence 
dyae afore 
my herte sore. 


tendre youth of our Kynge his sonc 
that god hath hym lente 
more vertuously hath begone 
th all thynges conuenyente 
lyfe / may say that god hath lente 
wronge and to mayntayne the ryghte 
ral Kynge & goddes faythful K[nyghte] 

undesyr and his uncle a Kynge 
oncle / whiche as a Kynges broder 
Kynge his fader of te dep cy 
was a quene and a queene was his mo[der] 

/ and a quene shall be the other 
natural souerayne lorde and Kynge 
to lou de a boue all lyuynge thyge 
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Figment 4. 

For lyuynge thou [wert] called one of the worthy 
And now for all this [ther is] no remedye but deed 
Thy softe body lyeth / all [wra]pped in leed 

Golde suffyseth not to contente thy mynde 
For his honourable and precyous pure body 
Comen of no grosse bloa but of gentyl kynde 
As ensample in his persone he shewed dayly 
Takynge his unde with liberte so demurely 
And his virtue and many other to wryte and rede 
No remedy [ ] out pray / for he lyeth dede. 

I may remark that fragment No. 2 was one of 
the first to come to light, and it gave us the only 
example of the Caxton ‘T (in line 4) which was 
found. While it was satisfactory thus early to 
have evidence of Wynkyn de Worde’s work, the 
‘malice of inanimate objects,’ to use Mr. J. W. 
Clark’s phrase, could hardly be better illustrated. 
I had expeffed to find this poem in Stephen Hawes’ 
‘Joyfull medytacyon to all Englonde of the corona- 
cyon of our moost naturall Souerayne lorde Kynge 
Henry the eyght,’ Wynkyn de Worde, 1509, 4 0 , 
the only known copy of which is in the Cambridge 
University Library. The two poems are in the 
same metre, and it is difficult not to hazard a 
guess as to the author of the newly-found lines. 
But at present we must be content to wait. 

Mr. Strickland Gibson, of the Bodleian Library, 
has drawn my attention to a similar fragment of 
an elegy of Henry the Seventh among the Douce 
fragments (e. 20) there. ‘It is a small folio single 
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sheet,’ he writes, ‘printed on the back in quarto. 
Probably it was a proof.’ At the head are these 
cuts: (i) royal arms, as in our fragment, (2) the 
King lying dead, (3) Tudor rose crowned. These 
are separated from each other by apparently the 
same florets. The text, so far as it remains, has 
been printed by Dyce in an Appendix to his 
Edition of Skelton, Vol. ii, pp. 399 sq. In the first 
four stanzas the beginnings of every line have been 
cut off, but the next three stanzas are intadl, and 
of these the last may be quoted for comparison: 

And nowe for conclysyon about his herse 
Let this be grauyd for endeless memorye 
With sorowrull tunes of Thesyphenes verse : 

Here lyeth the puyssaunt and myghty henry 
Heftor in batayle, Ulyxes in polecy 
Salamon in wysdome, the noble rose rede, 

Creses in rychess, July us in glory, 

Henry the Seventh ingraued here lyeth dede. 

We may next turn to another broadside, the 
Indulgence. This contains the Della Rovere arms 
at the top, obviously those of Julius II. (1503-13). 
The fragment consists of a mere strip off the left- 
hand side,' and the only other ornaments arc two 
grotesque initial letters, such as were used by 
Wynkyn de Worde. No other example is 
known of the use in English of the arms of 
Julius the Second in contemporary printing. 

‘ To aid identification it may be noted that the following words 
come under each other in the lines 2-10 of the strip: prycypall : 
synger : kes y* sp : Lest th : where : bre of: to saye : der the s : 
u of mon. 
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Mr. Wordsworth’s list of Indulgences preserved 
in Yorkshire offers no clue. 1 

We now come to the funeral piles of the rats. 
As if we had not had fresh fragments enough, it 
next appeared that the two leaves of the long 
duodecimo Primer, also in Wynkyn de Worde’s 
type, probably belonged to an unregistered edition. 
Only three editions are at present known, and all 
these only from single copies. The new fragment 
agrees neither with the copy in the University 
Library [Hoskins 46], nor with that in Clare 
College Library [Hoskins 44], and the third 
only known edition, in the British Museum, Mr. 
Pollard tells me, wants the part of the volume 
containing these leaves. It is worth while, there¬ 
fore, to put these also on record. The leaves are 
without signature, but the text of them occurs on 
signature b5 and 6 in the edition in the University 
Library, and contains the Benedicite, the Bene- 
didtus, and other psalms. I give the first and last 
words of each page. 

b 5 a b 5 b b 6 a b 6 b 

quesierunt dfio cres bilatiois 

colles volu= iu= ipso. 

We may now turn to the handful of scraps—for 
it was no more—in Caxton’s type 5. Mr. Jcnkin- 
son simplified the task of identifying these by 
placing in my hand a copy of the ‘Donatus Melior’ 
of Mancinellus, printed at Milan in 1499, 1 quarto. 

1 ‘The Yorkshire Archaeological Journal,’ Vol. xvi, p. 369 iq. 
(‘On some pardons or indulgences preserved in Yorkshire.’ By 
the Rev. C. Wordsworth.) 

* Copinger II, 3802 (the only copy recorded by him). 
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The only other fragments of Caxton’s edition of 
the ‘Donatus Melior’ were found by Mr. Robert 
Prodlor in the binding of a book at New College, 
Oxford, 1 and of these luckily Mr. Hessels had 
photographs, which he kindly allowed me to see. 
There are some discrepancies between this text 
and that of the Milanese edition, for while this 
leads off each declension with general remarks, in 
the Caxton edition these general remarks follow 
the examples. I hope to print the text of this leaf 
of the ‘Donatus’ also in the forthcoming number 
of the Christ’s College Magazine. The verso of 
the fragment is in large parts so badly discoloured 
with a brown deposit that it has not been possible 
to decipher all of it. The page of 31 lines was that 
adopted by Caxton in the ‘Speculum Vitae Christi’ 
and the ‘Royal Book,’ both of which were printed 
in the same type. The page of type in these 
measures 185 by 120 mm. Two kinds of initials 
appear: (1) the two-line initials O, M, P, with 
a white streak, used in the ‘Governal of Health’ 
and in the ‘Royal Book,’ (2) the two-line black 
initial P. 

Three small fragments remain to be described. 
The first is of a Virgil, for the rats were evidently 
determined to die like scholars. The edition 
selected by the rats contained 20 lines to the page, 
and may be identified from the top of ‘ Fol. lxxxij,’ 
where the first two lines end ‘ q; relidli’ and *) per 
tela/per hostes’ (Aen. ii, 357). If any reader of 
these pages should chance to have a Virgil so con¬ 
stituted, I should be glad of the information, for 

1 Copinger II, 3801, corre&ed. S. De Ricci, Census No. 41. 
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I have searched the University Library and the 
libraries of Trinity College and St. John’s College 
in vain. 

The rats had a more plentiful supply of Horace, 
for of this poet they took four whole o&avo leaves, 
with marginal notes, text and notes both printed 
in italics. The leaves are paged pp. 227-234, and 
the edition may be thus identified from the top of 
the first. 


SERMONUM LIB. II. 227 

Aujidius forti miscebat mella Falerno ieiuno stoma- 

Again, I have searched the three libraries men¬ 
tioned above in vain. 1 There is only one other 
printed scrap which it has’been possible to identify, 
and that is part of a heraldic initial T (31 mm.), 
used by Pynson in ‘The Destruction of Jerusalem’ 
(sig. E 2), and in his editions of the Sarum Missal 
of 1512, and of‘Fabyan’s Chronicles,’ 1515, F°. 

For the sake of completeness I give a brief state¬ 
ment of the manuscript remains. The oldest of 
these is dated November 29th, 1327, and is a 
Charter of Confirmation, on vellum, from a person 
unknown to John the son of Richard de Redham 
de Quarflet apud Brad[ ] and to Thomas 

[ ] and his heirs. 2 

The second document is an agreement, on paper, 

1 The nearest I can find is the edition printed by Paul ^tienne, 
Editio tertia,in 1600. The first edition printed by Henri Etienne 
about 1575 has no marginal notes. 

* Mr. Alfred Rogers, of the University Library, has kindly 
deciphered the document, so far as it was possible. 
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between Thomas Thompson yeoman of London 
and Thomas Thompson 1 * Master of Christ’s College 
and the fellows of the Society as to a certain 
number of marcs, dated 1520. On the verso the 
yeoman is described as ‘fermor of the prebend 
callid the Nore belonging to the Cathedral Chirche 
of Saynt Polle of London,’ and is ‘for certeyn 
londes belongyng to’—and there the writing stops, 
unfinished. A third document is a poorly-written 
appeal to ‘your Mastership,’ and refers to the 
‘Macypyll.* A fourth is a Latin fragment, on 
paper, dealing with a geometrical problem. 1 There 
are broken fragments of a theological exercise, but 
it is of no importance. The playing cards are, un¬ 
fortunately, not court cards, but a ten of diamonds 
and a ten of spades of one pack (85 by 45 mm.), 
and a five of diamonds (100 by 58 mm.) of another 
pack, all with plain backs, of the seventeenth 
century. 3 

Here I might bring these remarks to a close, 
but an indulgent Editor will permit me to place on 
record the remains of the child’s book of about the 
year 1820, with pictures, which the workmen 
found. The verses do not occur in Mr. Tucr’s 
volume, 4 nor have I been able to indentify them 
elsewhere. I will spare the reader more than two 
extracts, but these I give in the hope that someone 


1 The contracting parties may have been cousins. 

* Dr. W. W. Rouse Ball informs me that this is of no special 
interest It has also been examined by Sir G. H. Darwin. 

3 I am indebted to Dr. W. Morley Fletcher for information on 
this point 

4 Forgotten Children’s Books. 


«• 


II. 


A A 
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may be able to tell me of another copy of a book 
which may have charmed the eyes of children of a 
bygone generation. 


Filial Love. 

Miss Janb’s mamma was very ill/ 

And felt such pain she could not sleep, 

And Jane would quietly sit still 

Or sometimes through the curtains peep. 

VIII. 

The Purloiner. 

As Joe was at play, 

Near the cupboard one day 
When he thought no one by but himself, 

How sorry I am 
He ate raspberry jam, 

And currants that stood on the shelf. 

There are pi&ures of Jane and Joe, and allusions 
to brother Henry, and Headstrong, and Ann, and 
Master Edward. 1 

***** 

The tale of the fragments of printed and other 
matter found in the Master’s Lodge at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, in the spring of 1911, has 
now been told. The unravelling of their secrets 
has been an interesting task. I have more than 

1 For the illness of Miss Jane’s mamma cf. A. W. Tuer, op. at., 
p. 422. 

1 Cf. ibid., p. 404. 
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once reminded myself of the find of the leaves 
printed by Wynkyn de. Worde mentioned by 
Blades in the ‘Enemies of Books.’ The present 
discoveries, which we owe entirely to the reverent 
piety of the Master and Fellows of Christ’s College 
in endeavouring to restore to its original beauty 
the home of their Foundress, will, I hope, be 
considered of sufficient importance to justify them 
being recorded in the pages of the ‘ Library.’ 

Charles Sayle. 
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